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Te ay be 
OF THE 


ANTI-CONVERSION PETITION, 
1 Edt AGT BE 


THE Missionary exertions of the present day may be 
regarded, by many, as the first efforts made by Christians to 
overturn the superstitions of India, and to exalt the glory of 
the Cross upon the massive fragments of a demolished idolatry. 
The long and apparently unbroken supremacy and stillness of 
the reign of heathenism, and the strength, imparted to it, both 
by time and art, are, moreover, calculated to impress the notion, 
that its bulwarks have, hitherto, been unassailed by an enemy, 
and that its defences are impregnably strong against every 
besieger. But, notwithstanding the fixed, and immoveable- 
like aspect of every thing around us, and the deep impression 
made by institutions, which claim a divine extraction, and 
wield a divine sway, we are enabled, from the evidence of past 
events, to conclude, that all this vast structure, which might 
seem to betoken the innate endurance of human wisdom or 
craft, and which has resisted those periodical tides of innova- 
tion, revolution and decay, which have, repeatedly, overwhelm- 
ed the creeds, and customs, and usages, of other nations, 1s 
more apparent, than real, and, that it is no more proof against 
the energy and zeal of an enthusiastic and untiring persever- 
ance, than any other system, arranged by human devices, and 
protected by human vigilance and ingenuity. Its character of 
lasting durability may be, in a great measure, derived from the 
fears, the misconceptions, or the despair of many, who, to 
excuse their own views and motives, will sedulously endeavour 


to propagate and foster the belief, that its walls have never yet 
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been shaken, nor its defenees uncovered, by the most desperate 
and laborious exertions, which hostile art, from the remotest 
period, could ever bring against it. The feeble and hitherto in- 
dolent ‘Missionaries of the present day, have almost engendered 
the disbelief of the Apostle St. Thomas having ever founded a 
Church in India; but tradition and history both yield the con- 
sistent testimony that he closed his evangelical labours, in this 
country, amidst the pains and glories of martyrdom, and the 
spot of his death is still the scene of superstitious reverence. 

The inspired breath of the Apostle seems not to have been 
wasted by the w ayside in vain lamentations and empty ejacu- 
lations; for we find, by the pale, but steady, light of history, 
that, about the year189, Pantcenus of Alexandria, discovered, 
ona visit to India, a number of Native Christians who had a 
copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel. In the Council of Nice, in 
325, the Primate of India was among the number of. the as- 
sembled bishops, and soon after that period, Frumentius of 
Abyssinia was consecrated to the Metropolitan chair of India 
by the famous Athanasius. Within the interior of India, the 
success of the Gospel was conspicuous, both by the number 
and rank* of the proselytes ; and even beyond the confines of 
Fndia, the ceaseless zeal and activity which distinguished the | 
Messengers of Christ in the infancy of the Church, was re- 


warded by the willingness with which the word was heard, and 


baptism received, at Bokhara and other places, on the north 
and north-west of India. These parts were visited by Musceus 
and Palladius anout the latter end of the fourth century, who 
found several communities of Christians busily employed in 


reaping the lucrative advantages of art and commerce. Arian- 


ism was introduced into India by Theophilus,t a native of 
Gujerat, who owed his learning, and his eminence in_ the 
Church, to his being sent to Constantinople as a hostage, on 
account of some piracies committed upon the Roman traders, 
We read of two other Hindoo Bishops, named {Marutha and 
Ramogyris, the former of whom was known to Chrysostom, 
and highly esteemed for his piety and learning. 


* Wrede. t Sozomen: } Photi. Biblioth. 
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The fact of St. Thomas having ever visited the shores of this 
country has been seriously denied or evaded with no great de- 
eree of candour or reason; and Mar-Thome, a Manichean ora 
Nestorian, has been cited asthe Apostleof India. It is certain 
that the Manichean tenets were disseminated throughout India, 
perhaps, greatly through tbe instrumentality of Mar-Thome at 
a very early period, but this by no means destroys the well 
authenticated narrative relative to the Apostle Thomas. Je- 
rome, who died in the year 420, mentions the labours of St. 
Thomas as transactions fully acknowledged and universally 
believed in his time. Gregory of Tours, states that in his time, 
pilgrimages to the tomb of St. Thomas were often undertaken. 
In the ninth century, Sighelm,* Bishop of Shireburn, was dis- 
patched thither by the Great Alfred, on account of some extra- 
ordinary vow made by the monarch; and about 1292, the place 
was visited by Marco Polo, whose statement, being the tradi- 
tion of the Natives with whom he conversed, is entitled to 
some consideration. 

The rapidity with which Christianity was spread from the 
confines of Palestine throughout every known, and inhabited, 
and approachable, region of the globe, might be owing, ina 
physical point of view, to the numerous roads with which the 
ambitious and prudent policy of Rome-endeavoured to unite and 
consolidate her extensive empire, and in a no less degree, to the 
scattering rage of many furious persecutions; but the poverty 
and want, under which the first Missionaries laboured, might be 
deemed a serious impediment to their prolonged and incessant 
journeys and voyages; their disciples and adherents were them- 
selves both poor and oppressed, and were but seldom able or at 
hand to minister to their necessities, so that itis almost evident, 
that they most commonly derived the frugal subsistence, which- 
supported them amid their toil, from casual charity, from ma- 
nual labour, and other fortuitous sources. The Apostle Tho- 
mas, inspired with an unquenchable and ardent desire to exe- 
~ eute the commands of his master, with a constitution hardened 
by the endurance of adversity, and familiar to every vicissitude 


* Turner on the Anglo-Saxons. 
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of privation, traversed the coast of Arabia and embarked at 
Aden, in one of the Roman ships engaged in the eastern trade. 
He is said to have landed at a place cailed Salopatam, and 
now Cranganor. He soon attracted the notice of Basdeo, the 
chief or rajah of that part of the country, and after convert- 
ing his son Sajan to the faith in Christ, he ordained him a 
deacon. | 
The Church established by St. Thomas comprised, among its 
members, many of the noble and learned of the land, and the 
doctrines of a pure and evangelical Christianity would continue 
to be taught and confessed until they became corrupted by the » 
commixture of the various heresies, which began to inun- 
date every quarter of Christendom from about the mid 
dle of the first century. The introduction or adoption of 
extraneous religious tenets, the offspring of fancy or presump- 
tion, and probably derived from the Manicheans, who, at a 
very early period, obtained a footing and an audience in India, 
would inevitably produce a degenerating effect upon the prin- 
ciples of the A postle’s followers; his animating example and 
instruction, which might fortify their constancy and preserve 
them from danger, were no longer before them ; and their spi- 
ritual energies, seduced from the path of primitive simplicity, 
would be soon exhausted or dissipated amid the inextricable 
mazes of human invention and hypothesis. When the Nestorian 
tenets were imported into India, genuine Christianity had al- 
most faded away, and Bhudism had in a great measure usurped 
its place. We need not go over the dissertations and conjec- 
tures of the learned on this subject, as it will be quite 
enough to observe, that the rapid and successful spread of the 
Nestorian and Mahommedan religions, at respectful intervals, 
throughout Asia and Africa, overwhelmed the greater portion 
of the Indian Church, degraded as it nad become by luke- 
warmness afd superstition, and disorganized by disunion and 
misgovernment. Had its records been handed down tous with 
the same historical care and fullness, which detail the rise and 
downfall of the Churches of Antioch or Ephesus, we would 
probably find, that it owed its ruin to the operation and influ- 
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ence of the same causes; we would find a tedious and sickly 
narrative of the same insincerity, the same love of novelty, 
the same vanity and excess, and the same tendency to super- 
stition, mystery, and fable, all contributing to deprave the 
mind, or obstruct the reason, and to accelerate the overthrow 
of religion and reason, But the distance of India would de- 
prive the faithful of that encouragement and exhortation, which 
a frequent communion with the populous Churches of Europe 
and Western Asia, would naturally impart; while the conti- 
nual tendency which men have to alter, and modify, or explain, 
their spiritual obligations, would, with the temptation and aid 
of the surrounding idolatry, soon achieve a defection from the 
true and primitive faith, which had been sown by the hand of 
an Apostle. | 

The successive efforts of Manicheans, Nestorians, Mahom- 
medans, and Jesuits, were at length, successful in overthrow- 
ing or diminishing Christianity, and reducing it to the rank 
and debasement of any of the grosser surrounding superstitions ; 
and it is only within the compass of a very recent date that the 
true light of revelation has again shone forth, and the sound 
of the Gospel again been heard, after a dark and oblivious si- 
lence of sixteen centuries. In the propagation of Christianity 


throughout the world, the several most remarkable epochs of: 


its progress are, for the most part, burdened with the records of 
some period of persecution and opposition by its enemies; and 
we do not think we are going too far, when we take the liber- 
ty to distinguish the enmity which the Natives of Bombay are 
now displaying towards Christianity, as an epoch in Missionary 
operations in this quarter of Western India. The cause of 
this hostility has arisen, as every one is aware, from the bap= 
tism of two Parsee pupils of the General Assembly’s Seminary 
in Bombay, by the Reverend Doctor Wilson, and although 
this was far from being the first occasion on which conversions, 
among the natives, had occurred, they were not attended with 
that unanimous and unrelenting spirit of revengeful animosity, 
which, heated, as in a furnace, by the flaming wrath and cone 
densed prejudices of one whole tribe, the most eminent for its 
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closeness and opulence, communicated a glow of resentment, to 
every other caste within the reach and contact of its influence, and 
ignited a Petition among Elindoos, Parsees, and Mussulmans, 
hostile to the cause of Missionaries, which has been a few days 
ago presented toGovernment. The present wealthy and prosper- 
ous condition of the followers of “Zoroaster, is far different from 
that which their exiled ancestors exhibited, when they implored 
a refuge against their Moslem persecutors, from the hospitality 
of a Hindoo Sovereign. Since the period of their subjection to 
the British Government, their industrious and thrifty propensities 
have met with a just and equitable encouragement; the fruits of 
their labour and occupations have been secured to them ; their 
growing riches might always be ostentatiously shown with- 
out provoking the rapacity of their rulers; and the immersing 
cares, and troubles of their present thriving circumstances 
might now cause them to forget, that they ever suffered from 
those persecuting doctrines, which they are at this day so eager 
to inculcate. To us, the union of the Guebre and the Islamite 
is a portent of a strange aspect, and we would beseech some 


learned Magian to acquaint us with the aspect of the auspici- 
ous planet under which they were conjoined. After the battle 


of Cadesia, the Mahommedan conquerors pursued the Magi 
with the most unquenchable fury. In their victories over 
Christians, Jews, or Sabians, they permitted them, if sted fast 
to their own tenets, to enjoy their belief, upon the payment of 
a tribute; but to the Magi they offered no alternative, but the 
sword or conversion. The bulk of the Persian nation chose 
the latter, while a small remainder of desperate enthusiasts 
sheltered themselves in the mountains of Kusistan, and others 
found a temporary relief in the isle of Ormuz.* 

There are few circumstances of a worldly nature, in which 
the influence of wealth can be resisted or despised, and while 


this influence is directed, by an immoderate and furious vehe- 


mence, on sentiments of a congenial nature, and which require 


only to be roused and recovered from the apathy which has grown 
on them, we must allow that. its requisitions will be met by a 


“ Alcoran, c. ix. 
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temperate return of zealousness, corresponding always to the 
wealthiness and importance of the party which summons it 
into action. But the league of the Hindoo, the Parsee, and the 
Moslem, is not the less a factitious collection of discordant ma- 
terials which cannot amalgamate ; and a united and active op- 
position to Christianity is not to be expected from the excited 
passions of castes, who look with contempt on each other’s 
ceremonies and usages. Their common hatred to Christianity, 
however inflamed and virulent, cannot erase the antipathies 
which they owe one another, and which flow from their several 
ereeds and institutions; the most influential and energetic caste 
will be regarded by the others with jealousy and malevolence ; 
each will secretly rejoice over the breaches which have been 
made in the other; and we have no doubt, that both Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos, are, at present, inwardly ratified at the 
apostatical defection of the Zoroastrian youths, which has so 
annoyed, perplexed, and troubled the other members of the 
tribe. The alliance of powers, thus inwardly adverse and 
alienated from each other, must be nothing but discordant 
weakness; their counsels must, under the most propitious cir- 
cumstances, be filled with distrust and suspicion ; and should 
_a day of trial ever arrive, which might put. their constancy to 
the test, it is highly probable, that the auxiliary forces of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans would, in true Oriental style, strike 
their tents and mareh away from the scene of danger. 

Before we make any remarks on the Petition, to which we 
have alluded, it will be necessary to recount a few historical 
facts, which bestowed a powerful, though, perhaps, accidental 
influence, upon the temper and views of the Petitioners, Dur- 
ing the time of the conversion, and the pleadings which came on 
before the Supreme Court, Mr. Farish was Governor of Bom- 
bay. From his well known piety, and his acquaintanceship 
with Doctor Wilson, the Natives entertained the idea, that he 
lent the aid of his public character to all the measures ot the 
Doctor. In the mean time Sir James Carnac was daily ex- 


pected ; and all who looked upon Mr. Farish as little better 


than a disguised Missionary himself, sighed for the advent of 
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the new Governor. The happy day at length arrived. He 
landed in great state; and surrounded by a gratified crowd of 
Natives, he was escorted like an avatar of consolation amidst 
prayers and adulations, alone the street, which the troops had 
formed to do him honor. Plentiful, and perhaps fanciful, 
sketches of the character of Sir James, were current among the 
‘Native population, previous to his appearance. It was em- 
phatically declared, among the most intelligent, that he was _ 
no ‘‘ saint.” He was said to be fond of pleasure, and little 
heedful of the seriousness of the Sabbath; and from these ad- 
vantageous and happy premises, a conclusion was drawn, that he 


would be no friend to the Padres, and would give a willing 


ear to any complaints that might be brought against them. 
From the day of his installation, all the movements of Sir James 
were watched with the most sedulous vigilance. His driving 
about in the evening, with a splendid equipage, was favorably 
noted; his own jolly appearance, his dispensing of a grace 
before meat, the openness of his hospitality, above all, the 
balls, and feasts, and revels, which lighted up Parell, were 
satisfactorily and complaisantly discerned by the Natives to be 
the diversions or relaxations of a man who made no yoke of 
his religion. At his first durbar, he indeed somewhat disap- 
pointed their ardent hopes by avoiding all allusion to the con- 
version case, but he cheered and solaced them by professing a 
pious and devotional reverence towards their prejudices. No 
bench of divinity, no kirk session, can be more acute than the 


' Natives at discovering a sincere from a false Christian, and in 


nicely discriminating and inferring the firmness and strength of 
man’s principles from his walk and conversation. Full well do 


they appreciate the envy and malice, and that gloating spirit of 


hatred, ever anxious to condemn or revile, which, rankling la- 
tently in the heart of every worldly-minded man—the festerings 
of a sore conscience—urge him to speak despitefully of those, 
who are not ashamed to carry their master’s cross, and openly 
to exhibit an attachment to the cause of Christ. Full well do 
the Natives know how. to take advantage of men, thus actuat- 
ed; like the general who employs his enemy’s deserters to 
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guide his own troops on their several routes, they suit them to 
their purposes in whatever way they may require, and are as 
ready to discard them as _ useless and odious, should they be 
seized by a shock of repentance, as a general is to hang or shoot 
a deserter who has lead him astray. 

In the outset of his career, Sir James obtained and deserv- 
ed the approbation of the Natives: Mr. Farish had now sunk 
from his high station into comparative obscurity ; the stream of 
courtesy and friendship, which was supposed to flow from the 
fountain-head of Government upon the Padres, was salubriously 
diverted towards the Natives, and the former were left, high and 
dry, to wither away in forgetfulness. To the Natives everything 
seemed fair and encouraging. Sir James daily waxed more 
and more in affability and condescension. It was plain he had 
the good of the Natives at heart; that he hallowed their pre 
judices ; and preserved a paternal solicitude for the integrity of 
their castes. His own faith, they had gratefully observed, was 
not a burden to him; and, they rightly concluded, that what 
he failed to pay in submission to it, he paid to theirs. All 
things were thus favorable to their projects; the blow, they had 
long meditated, might now be struck, they thought, with great 
effect, and Sir James would not be wanting to assist them in 
the attainment of objects, which they had so much at heart. 
In such circumstances, with all things smiling and propitious, 
was a petition, praying for a law of disabilities against Mis- 
sionaries and their converts, presented to Government by the 
most opulent and influential Parsees, Mussulmans, and Hin- 
doos in Bombay. 

The contents of this document may be safely ranked under 
three distinctions, viz. ' 


What is whining, servile, and silly. 
What is mean, and insidious. 
What is false, and absurdly perverse. 


The first distinction is applicable to the whole performance 
throughout. We have a long dolorous narrative informing us 
of the fear and distrust with which Missionaries are regarded, 


of grievous and afflicting wrongs sustained, of expectations 
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erushed, of much distress and hardship, of children disowning 

their parents, and being in turn disowned, of husbands forsak- 

ing their wives, and cut off from their people, of young people 

thrown loose on Society, imbibing the low disgusting vices of 

the Christian character, of Mussulmans unable to distinguish 

between forcible and pacific conversions ;—and then we have asim~ 

ple and affecting story of the poor deluded Natives being im- 

posed upon by the crafty Missionaries, who have all along 

employed education as a means of conversion. On such a 

deep and overwhelming theme, where the fates of Mahomet, 

Brahma, and Zoroaster are declared to be at stake: on a sub- 
ject which commonly stirs and excites the most hidden and 

innermost feelings of the heart ; which converts weakness into 
strength, and transforms the dastard into a hero: which is in- 
stinct with all those stern inexorable and glorious incentives 
which have triumphed over the agonies of martyrdom, led 
captivity captive, and hurled oppression from its throne—on 
such a topic, so moving and kindling to the sentiments, we in 
vain look for any expression, or any symptom, of decisive re- 
‘monstrance, becoming the firmness, and the intrepid dignity of 
men, who were conscious of the justice of their cause, who 
demanded redress for the injuries they had sustained, and who 
were ready to confront their opponents in the hall of debate, 
prepared with the weapons of reason and argument to repel 
their calumnies, and to silence their objections or accusations, 
Instead of coming forward, in this ennobling attitude, as men 
who stood up against the profanation of their Lares and Pe- 
nates, they come crouching along, bowing with the most abject 
and feigned humility, professing their utter helplessness, and 
relying for relief solely on the commiseration of Sir James, in 
short, praying him, out of his disregard to the Padres, to turn 
Missionaries and their schools and tracts totally adrift, and dis- 
courage every one from giving them any support, or taking any 
concern about them. How different is the tone and temper of 
this apology from men, whose several religions occupy more 
than a third part of the world, from any which the persecuted 
Christians were wont to present to the Emperors of heathen 
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Rome, while their implacable edicts were raging on every side ! 
—Throughout the whole petition, the Natives have, in no in- 
stance, either declared or demonstrated, that their views or 
intentions were just; and, in praying that disabilities may be 
imposed on the Missionaries, they have chosen to adopt the 
voice of supplication as more likely to procure their desires, 
than that of reason. They have not asserted that the doctrines 
_of the Missionaries are pernicious or devilish, while they sillily 
acknowledge the evil nature of their own institutions, which 
bear a deadly and irreconcileable enmity to the profession of a 
faith, the truth and honesty of which they are unable to chal- 
lenge. So deficient is this paper of the common force and 
vigour of sincerity, that we are inclined to set it down as an 
artful attempt to discover the sentiments of Government, and 
therefore charged with all the diffuse ambiguity and drivelling 
loquacity which belong to the crooked prolixity of craft and 
dissitnulation. 

The second distinction, which we have made, is sufficiently 
perceptible, and few will fail to recognize the individual who 
has been the object of the insidious and clandestine vitupera- 
tion so copiously interspersed throughout the Memorial. Why 
could not the Petitioners boldly charge Mr. Farish with what- 
ever they had deemed him culpable, instead of dealing in hid- 
den and disguised insinuations? Why leave their meaning, and 
all their covert allusions to be guessed at, in a case in which 
their spiritual interests were so deeply involved ?—Was it a 
time to be vague and anonymous when contending for the 
safety, and sanctity of their altars? Can such conduct invest 
their proceedings with candour or integrity?—or do they 
think it will procure them that respect and attention, which the 
virtuous and the thinking always pay to the open, and even 
rash disclosure of sentiments inspired by religious zeal and re- 
sentment, ‘The enemies of Mr. Farish were well aware, that 
he would flinch from no enquiry into the rectitude of his pub- 
lic policy while he was at the head of the Government, and 
we conceive it to be as highly presumptuous as it was mean in 
them to imagine, that their unauthenticated and furtive impu- 
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tations should meet with any favorable reception from the 
Government to which they were addressed, however propitious- 
ly and complaisantly disposed that Government might be. 

The Petitioners complain, that an unwarranted attack on 
their religion has been countenanced by high authority in this 
Presidency ; they deprecate in the strongest manner any direct 
countenance being given by any of it’s (Government's) servants 
to the different Missions; they say there have been symptoms of 
a different policy, equally destructive to the peace of society, 
and the loyal attachment of the people of this country towards 
their rulers; they complain, that the highest officers of Govern- 
ment are to be seen taking part in the work of conversion ; 
they contend that the public and private acts of a Governor can 
admit of no distinction; they declare that no consideration 
was shewn for their feelings, during the time the case of the 
converts was before the Supreme Court, and that no protection 
was afforded them by the then existing authorities. Tere are a 
variety of allegations, some of them, especially the latter, of 
the gravest character: no individual is accused by name, no 
shadow of proof is brought forward —a heap of barefaced and 
impudent assumptions, the offspring of malevolence and false- 
hood, and unsupported by a single direct or collateral proof is 
raked together, and placed before Government, by a body of 
men, acknowledged by that Government to be « highly’ res- 
pectable,” and who, it is natural to suppose, seeing that many 
of them are enrolled as Justices of the Peace, are aware of the 
wrong they commit and the flagitious example which they 
show. We say nothing of that generosity and ingenuousness, 
which would make a man of solid understanding scorn the arts 
of the slanderer or calumniator; we make no appeal to the 
honor of the Memorialists; we do not impute to them those ex- 
alted motives, which loathe all darkened schemes and dealings, 
and which never aceuse a man but publicly to his face; but 


2 
that Governmert could entertain and seriously reply toa docu 


ment, replete with rash uncorroborated allegations, evidently 
constructed and intended to hurt the feelings of a man whom 
the Pe‘itioners were afraid openly to attack, is to us a matter 
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not of surprise, but indignation. Any Sirdar, who would 
have represented his complaint on account of some act of op- 
pression, and have spoken of the authority, who injured him, in 
a manner as vague and dissembled as the Petitioners, would 
have his yad flung in his face, and his jaghire resumed. 

And here we cannot but pause a little, and reflect on the 
manner, in which the good and worthy of the earth are often 
requited for their labours in promuting the welfare and happi- 
ness of those around them. No man has ever borne a deeper 
interest in behalf of the Natives than Mr. Farish. No man 
has worked more zealously in their behalf. In all plans for 
their improvement, in the founding of hospitals, schools, and 
asylums, in the prosecution of projects for the benefit of agri- 
enlture, Mr. Farish has always borne the most conspicuous 
part, Nor were his exertions confined to mere lip service, to 
barren zealousness, and eager professions of his willingness 
and readiness to go all lengths in soliciting the contributions 
of others, to assurances, that he never moved out without a 
provision of subscription lists and. proposals, and that he never 
would accept anything for his trouble, not even a plate or a 
dish, although the work had cost him much trouble and even 
expense. He never made himself merely busy, and fidgetty, 
and Joquacious, about any undertaking. If he took an active 
part in planting any Society or Institution, he took care to 
water it most copiously, and continuously, with his bounty. 
It may, with much truth, be said, that his munificent generosity 
gave a tone and impulse to the benevolent dispositions of both 
the Europeans and Natives of this quarter. But his charity 


did not shine at brief and fteeting intervals, like the sun dur-, 


ing a storm. It ever maintained a character of perseverance 
and fullness, sustained by principles, founded on the purest 
precepts of Christianity. When distributing his gifts, and 
imparting his beneficence, he was not employed in amassing a 
stock of merit to propitiate the Deity ; nor was he canvassing 
for the applause of his citizens ; but he believed himself to be 
fulfilling the injunctions of his Lord, in acting as the steward, 
and dispenser of the riches, and abundance, which had been 
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committed to him. He looked upon himself as an instrument 
of felicity ; but he did not consider that that felicity was to be 
locked up within himself; he felt that the goods, over which 
he had been put, were to be used for the happiness of others, 
as much as for his own. Had Mr. Farish merely professed, 
without practising Christianity, he might have been famed for 
his conviviality ; for the richness and sumptuousness of his 
banquets ; for the relish and flavor of his wines; or he might 
have been contemned, and envied for his miserly frugality and 
spareness, and for the vast wealth which his penurious avarice 
had accumulated; but then, in either extreme, his liberality 
would not have spread its balm over the wounds of impoverish- 
ed distress, and affliction, nor have given nourishment and 
strength to the growth of public institutions. During the brief 
period of his career as Governor, Parell may not have been 
softened by a very luxurious atmosphere; it may not have been 
a kebla to the vutaries of Bacchus or the Graces; the midnight 
viol or the lute may not have so often usurped the stillness of 
the night ; nor may the glare of festive enjoyment have shone 
afar,—a constellation of mirth and jollity. If the principles 
and habits of Mr. Farish restrained him from the pursuit of 
pleasure ; ifhe took no delight in Lucrinian oysters, in Lesbian 
or China wines, in delicate juices, fat mullets, or the lard of 
Apulian swine; if he did not long to gratify his senses with 
the sight of well stored tables, the steam of reeking dishes, and 
the voluptuous measures of the dance; such forbearance and 
temperance should at least teach us to respect his consistency ; 
and if his love of moderation and serious meditation be ascrib- 
ed to the sullen and sombre piety of the saint, it must be con- 
fessed, that these are also the virtues of the philosopher and the 
patriot. We think it ungenerous to revile him because he is 
more a Stoic than an Epicurean, and sacrifices to Minerva in- 
stead of Bacchus, or because he might think, 


‘¢ Mullorum, leporumque et suminis exitus hic est 
Sulphureusque color, carnificesque pedes.” * 


Mart. 
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‘¢ Habet omnis hoe voluptas ; 
Stimulis agit furentes ; 
Apiumque par volantum, 
Ubi grata mella fudit, 
Fugit, et nimis tenaci 
Ferit icta corda morsu.”’ { 


But, Mr. Farish, though stedfast to the obligations of Chris- 
tianity, 1s neither a Cynic nor a bigot, nor is there a taint of 
sour or supercilious bitterness in his disposition. Easy, affable, 
and courteously accessible, and encouraging to all who call 
upon him, be their station what it may, no claimant on -his 
counsel or his purse has ever left his door dissatisfied. His is 
a sympathy, which views all mankind as the members of a sin- 
ele family; his warmth of heart subdues and dispels the damp 
and chillness of sectarian selfishness ; and, although a member 
of the Church of England, he is ready to salute all denomina- 
tions of Christians who hold the faith in purity and love. His 
religion is marked by no distinctive badge, by no outward 
symbol or ceremonial, emblematic of its assumed superiority, and 
demanding an exclusive degree of homage and veneration, but 
it regards all classes of true Christians, however differing in 
tenets, as composing the unity of the Church, and all worthy 

and deserving of the same love and attention. The ingratitude 
of individuals, and the calumnious enmity of communities, will 
have little power to disturb the calm and prudent understand- 
ing of Mr. Farish ; and as his actions were never stimulated by 
the praise, or censure, or deceitfulness of the world, no power 
or form of obloquy, no insidious stroke of malice, no art of 
meanness, will avail to change the current of his sentiments, or 


make him less the man of piety and philanthropy than he has 


been. 
The absurdity and paradox, which we have laid down as the 


last distinguishing features of the Petition, admit of an easy and 
rapid demonstration, and sufficiently attest the perplexed and 
entangled ideas of the authors. 

In the first paragraph, we find the Petitioners largely ex~ 
pressing their distrust towards the work of education on 


t Boetius. 
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account of its being, ‘‘insidiously, ” the instrument of conver- 
sion, and this suspicious alarm, with which they are filled, seems 
to be entertained of European education in the abstract. No 
particular system of education is here pointed out, and it seems 
obvious, from the mention of ‘‘ enlarged means of education,” 
and ‘‘their fear and distrust of Institutions,” that they allude 
to every form and system of European education; yet, in the 
last prayer of the Petition, they solicit Government to found 
schools on the system of the Native Education Society. 

In the same paragraph, we read of a ‘‘direct and unwarrant- 
able attack”. upon their religion made by the Missionaries, 
although we are told, in the same breath, that the work of con- 
version was carried on insidiously or indirectly under the cloak 
ofeducation. But, even granting that the attack was “direct,” 
how, we would ask, was it ‘*‘ unwarrantable?” We would 
call that an unwarrantable attack or argument, which might 
be repeated by the pertinacity of the author, after its weakness 
or its folly had been thoroughly exposed. The sallies of wit 
and levity against serious reason, of folly against prudence, or 
of ridicule and invective against the objects of their envy or 
their malice might also be deemed unwarrantable; but in the 
case before us, we can discover no sign of indiscretion or im- 
propriety, which might be interpreted in favor of the language 
of the Petitioners. They have not.attempted to overthrow the 
Missionaries in the field of controversial discussion; the doc- 
trines, they entertain, are hostile to the opinions of their antago- 
nists ; and while the ground is free and open, and no truce or 
suspension of hostilities agreed on, they cannot complain of 
any direct attack as unwarrantable, but, on the contrary, ra- 
ther worthy of admiration, as betokening a courageous adver- 
sary, who scorns the arts and stratagems of circuitous and 
stealthy warfare. 

The second paragraph informs us, that the support and 
encouragement, lately given ‘‘ to the Missionary institutions on 
‘‘ this side of India, have occasioned in the Petitioners the 
** greatest surprise and concern, as it had hitherto been the rul- 
“* ing principle of Government to deprecate, in the strongest 
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‘© canner, any direct countenance being given, by any of its 
‘¢ servants, to the different Missions.” We are somewhat at a 
loss to know what the Petitioners here mean by saying ‘‘direct 
countenance.” Government servants have, liberally and open- 
ly, given donations and pecuniary countena nce to Missionaries, 
since ever they have been in the country, and we cannot per- 
ceive how men could render their assistance, more directly or 
decidedly, without becoming Missionaries themselves. The 
countenance, thus afforded to Missionaries, has not transpired 
‘‘lately,” but has been yielded to them freely and unambigu- 
ously, since the commencement of their labours; and instead of 
its being deprecated by Government, it is well known, that 
several of our late Governors always contributed to the support 
of Missionary operations. , 

The Petitioners very curiously reason, that the M issionaries 
were received, on their first arrival, ‘ with silent respect, and 
permitted, uninterruptedly, to follow the instructions of their em- 
ployers,’’ and this argument Is supported by their instancing, 
as an example, the exclusion of the first American Missionaries 
from the British territories, which mode of reception 1s, in our 
opinion, a little removed from one of “ silent respect,” and per- 
mission to pursue the task on which they were entering. It 
would appear, however, that as the Petitioners are not unfa- 
vorable to the former policy of ‘‘silent respect,” their com- 
plaint can only be against the Government for interfering with 
its countenance and support, and betraying symptoms of a dif- 
ferent policy, and if the Government can exonerate itself from 
this charge, or, if guilty, withdraw its countenance, the Peti- 
tioners can then have nothing to complain about, as they accede 
to the policy of ‘silent respect,” and ‘uninterrupted permis- 
sion to labour,” being shewn to the Missionaries. Of whom or 
what do they then com plain? — Why, upon their own shewing, 
the Government and its late policy ! | 

The Petitioners applaud the wretched and narrow spirit, 
which, in former days, drove the Missionaries to the asylum of 
Sirampur, as humane and considerate, and then they go on to 


speak with horror about Missionaries being now permitted to 
i 


ic . 


locate themselves at Nassick and other holy places. Why not 
have specified Benares, where Missionaries have been working 
these twenty-five years? Are the Hindoos of Bombay more 
pure than the Brahmins of Benares, who have never yet made 
such an appeal as the one before us?—Is Bombay about to 
invade the sanctity, and usurp the veneration, which many cen- 
turies of pilgrimages have solemnly ratified as the prerogatives 
of the holy city. 

We do not wish to be too fastidious or troublesome in the 
pursuit of paradox and absurdity, nor do we aspire to the labo- 
rious task of tracing, out and out, the intricate and mazy con- 
fusion of ideas which antagonize so abruptly with each other 
in every stage of the Petition. We have avoided verbal cri- 
ticism, as far as the incongruous and contradictory form of the 
expression and arrangement used, might admit; and, from 
what we have already said, the reader will perceive, that the 
Petitioners have been confused and distracted by various emo- 
tions, — by anger restrained by prudence, by hatred ill-con- ~ 
cealed, and clumsily suppressed, —so that there is a numer- 
ous eruption of conflicting and contrary sentiments, continu- 
ally bubbling up, and spreading a thick and muddy covering 
over their opinions and complaints. Although the claims 
of the woman, who has been set up as the pseudo-mother of 
the convert Dhunjeebhoy, have been disproved both, before 
the Supreme Court, and before a Magistrate, we find it here 
stated, in the most pertinacious and perverse manner, that the 
effect of this young man’s conversion was to alienate his filial 
affections, and make him commit a perjury, by swearing ‘* un- 
blushingly” to his mother’s death. Now, this is a downright 
malicious libel, and Dhunjeebhoy can compel the Government 
to give up all the names of the subscribers, that he may pro- 
secute them fordamages. The Petitioners say, that the “iden- 
tity, and existence of this woman are fully established by the 
affidavit,” herewith appended ; and in demanding, as it were: 
a peremptory submission to this document they must, really, 
have placed great dependence on the credulity or simplicity 
of Government. The many affidavits, which the prosecu- 
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tors of Dhunjeebhoy, have already submitted to the bench 
and to the public, are not likely to affix a superior degree of 
credibility to productions of this nature, and perhaps their ge- 
nius might be exercised with more credit, though less notoriety, 
on some other subjects. | 

The third paragraph contains a prolix and sophisticated de- 
tail of the social and domestic evils which flow from conver- 
sion, and the work of proselytism is charged with inflicting 
those wounds upon the temporal prospects of the convert, which 
are dealt by exasperated superstition, and the fierceness of nar- 
row institutions, darkened against the light of liberty and en- 
quiry. We are, however, ready to admit, that the march of 
Christianity, as well as the inroads of any new doctrine what- 
ever, must always be attended with the curses and the venge- 
ance of the faith which is disturbed. The havoc, which the lat- 
ter may sustain, must inevitably occasion an outpouring of fa- 
mily sorrow and affliction, and, until its final downfall, the soci- 
al anxiety, and animosity thence engendered, will be productive 
of quarrels and dissensions. It is the same in the carrying on 
of a new religion, as in the carrying on of a vigorous war. 
Hostilities caunot be conducted peacefully. Both sides must 
be at their posts. There can be no parleying, no toleration, no 
waiting for each other, no empty professions of peace, no vain 


hypocritical civilities, no sham lamentations. He who has no 


stomach for the fight, should depart, with “‘ crowns for convoy 
put into his purse.” Once the field is taken, there can be no 
nice quiet way of settling things. There can be no easy way 
of conquering the enemy, without noise or observation, and 


without offending them. Whatever soldier of Christ is averse, © 


or reluctant to quit his easy chair, and alraid to ‘* blow with 
‘‘his trumpet, and break his pitcher, and hold his lamp in his 
‘« Jeft hand, and his trumpet, wherewithal to blow, in his right,” 
and to advance against the enemy, is a mere withered gourd, 
without sap or shadow, and deserves no better treatment than 
a cowardly fugitive, or deserter. Itis as natural that calami- 
ties should attend a war in the moral, as in the physical, re- 
gion; but it might be a nice question to adjust, whether those, 
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who offer resistance te an aggressive force, whose claims they 
cannot dispute, are not justly chargeable with the misery which 
they cause themselves to suffer. The success of Christianity 
may rouse the passions of the Natives, and their fanatical ab- 
horrence of their converted offspring and relatives, might be 
whetted by pride, and vexation at seeing the objects of their 
devout veneration, and the barriers of prescriptive ceremonies, 
usages, and forms, contemned, and thrust aside, by the audaci- 
ous unbelief of an apostate son or brother. But Christianity 
does not cause this abhorrence; it is caused rather by the un- 
hospitable constitution and maxims of the faith which has been 
shaken off, and the fierceness of those, who look upon the de- 
fection as an insult of the deepest nature, and who will make 
no allowance for the exercise of the understanding and the 
judgment. But whatever shape the conflict of opposite creeds 
and professions may assume, and however opposite may be 
the contrast and force of the prejudices and religions arrayed 
against each other, we may be certain that sufferings and 
agonies, of the acutest nature, must abound, until victory de- 
clares for one party, 

The Petitioners say, that it may be easily imagined, that the 
impressions, produced on the mind, before ‘ its reasoning pow- 
‘* ers are fully developed, are weak and transitory, and the new 
‘‘ doctrines received by the young are often abandoned, when 
‘* cut off from their own people, they are thrown loose on soci- 
“‘ ety, devoid of rank, honor, and faith; they then, but too fre- 
‘“‘ quently, imbibe the low disgusting vices of the Christian, * 


* The words Christian and European have been transposed from their 
original arrangement in an edition of the Courier, the freshly wmported 
Editor, of which paper is deep in the interest of the Petitioners. The 
Courier asserts that the misplacing of the words arose from a mistake of 
some copyist ; but it is more probable, that the error became known, and 
the excuse manufactured, after the Petitioners had become ashamed and 
shocked at their unfounded and rash aspersion. In its amended form, it 
still supports nearly the same meaning, as the European character is in 
some degree the Christian character. We suppose, however. that the 
Petitioners allude to the truly Christian character, or to the Saints, con- 
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‘«‘ without acquiring any of the virtues that distinguish the Eu- 
‘¢ ropean, character.” There is an attempt to substantiate these 
assertions by pointing to the Native Christians of Salsette, Goa, 
and Travancore, but without noticing the gross and wanton in- 
justice of this defamatory analogy, we may observe that it is, by 
no means, correct. The Petitioners are speaking of the aban- 
donmeni of new doctrines, by ‘the young, whose reasoning 
powers are not fully developed ;” but the Christians of Goa have 
not abandoned the faith they have received, though of a corrupt 
and vitiated nature, nor are they floating loose on Society, but, 
joined by the ties of community, they form a body as numerous. 
as the Parsees, who as aliens, may, in a social sense, be truly 
said to lie loosely on the surface of a country in which the 
others are indigenous. Nor does it follow, that all, who are 
cut off from their people, and scattered louse upon Society, are 
‘«< devoid of honor, rank and faith,” else the many Europeans, 
who resort to India, must have greatly degenerated in’ virtue 
and probity of principle, and are surely unworthy of the esteem 
and confidence, and festive approbation, of men, who preserve 
an inviolable and pious fidelity to their castes and the worship 
of their Gods. 

We pass over the fourth and fifth paragraphs, in the former 
of which, a reference is made to the opinions of Munro, Mal- 
colm, Elphinstone and Lord W. Bentinck, and in the latter the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of Dhunjeebhoy 
Nowrojee, and Hormusjee Pestonjee is severely reprobated. 

The Petitioners finally pray, that laws may be enacted, 
whereby the relatives of converts may be compensated ; that 
no Missionary or other Schools may be established in the inte- 
rior, without the sanction of the Governor in Council; that no 
Missionary be allowed to tamper with a child under twenty- 
one years of age! — that a convert who has passed this cli- 


trasting what is general with what 1s special. Will they take upon 
them to say how the Governor, with his balls and his revels, and Mr. 
Farish, with his prayers and his alms, are to be respected in regard to 
the European character, with its low disgusting vices, and the Christian 


character, with its virtues, or vice versa. 
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macteric be liable to provide for his wife and children, but 
have no control over them ; that he lose all right to any pro- 
perty, but such as may be bequeathed him by will; that the 
public craving for education be complied with, and that 
schools, on the Native Education Society system, be establish- 
ed wherever the Missionaries have opened schools. 

We can excuse the prayer of this petition, when we consi- 
der the feelings of the individuals, who have addressed it, 
and although, in the judgment of enlightened reason, it may 
appear both infamous and ridiculous, we feel bound to admit, 
that the terms proposed seem to be the most conciliative effort 
of which religious revenge can be capable in the day of tre- 
mor and dreaded discomfiture. But in professing an ardent at- 

_ tachment for European education, divested of Christianity, the 
sincerity of the Natives seems somewhat questionable ; and we 
have often thought, that their urgency in this respect is but 
fictitiously employed to propitiate the approbation and patro- 
nage of their rulers, and to indicate that they, as well as 
the Europeans around them, are influenced by a liberal desire 
for mental improvement, and an ambition to extend the bound- 
aries of knowledge. But, while thus acting, they cannot but be 
sensitively moved by the bitter truth, that their vanity and dis- 
sembling are maintained at a costly sacrifice; they are no doubt 
conscious of the irretrieveable error which they have committed 
in ever, for a moment, sanctioning the use of any form of Eu- 

| ropean education whatever, and they must despondingly regret, 

i that, while studiously alive to the uncontaminated preservation 

of outward ceremonies and observances, they have allowed the 

' mind to corrupt itself by a familiar intercourse with opinions, 

| dangerous to the dominion of their hereditary faith. Christi- 
| anity sheds a reflex light over every branch of European science 
and literature, nor can it be wholly excluded from the observa 

i tion of the student, while the volume is lying open beneath 

: i | his perusal. The secular wisdom both of India and Europe, 
" and, indeed, of every country, is but a decoction drawn from 

iy the virtue of the religion which is there followed, and, whoever 

i drinks of it must, according to the measure of his‘draught, so 
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acknowledge its operation, Whoever drinks the knowledge of 
Europe must unavoidably imbibe a portion of Christianity ; 
and whoever drinks the knowledge of India must also swallow 
a goodly dose of Brahminism, but the effects which follow 
must differ according to the dissimilarity of tastes and consti- 
tutions, which determine the sweetness and salubrity, or nausea 
and unwholesomeness which may be diffused. If the Natives 
wish to go thoroughly to work they must act with open and de- 
cided consistency. They must vehemently and sternly abjure 
all European education whatever; they must labour diligently 
and unintermittingly to efface the impressions already made ; 
solemn expiations and vows should be offered up; muntras 
should be put in requisition; and a second descent of Gunga, 
to expunge and wash away from the heart every stain of fo- 
reign pollution, should be implored with all the abstemious 
abstraction of jup aud tapas. The last prayer in the Peti- 
tion should be utterly expunged; and, instead of soliciting 
Government to found European schools, they ought to pray, 
that the funds of the Native Education Society and the El- 
phinstone College be diverted from their present purposes, and 
employed in the erection of Pagodas, Mosques, and Aigarries. 
We tell them that every drop of European education is im- 


pregnated and colored with Christianity ; every science is re-_ 


plete with it; Chemistry is held in solution by it; Astronomy 
shines with it; Geology is stratified with it; Botany efiloresces 
it; if you read history, you but in a manner study it; in short, 
do what you will, until you closely shut the book, you can- 
not get rid of it. Not only are the Padres Missionaries, 
but the schoolmasters are so likewise, and that too in spite 
of themselves; and even you yourselves are Missionaries, — 
enemies to your faiths, and unworthy followers of Ram, Maho- 
met and Zerdusht — when you beseech the Government to give 
you European schools. 

We will now briefly advert to the answer returned by Go- 
vernment tothe Petitioners. This is as mollifying and sympa- 
thetic as possible. It istherein declared that the subject 1s of 
ereat importance ; that the Governor in Council has ascertained, 
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after anxious enquiry, that the proceedings of Missionaries are 
conducted in like manner throughout the various presidencies ; 
that the principle of Government is the strictest neutrality ; 
that, notwithstanding this, the course of argument and fair rea~ 
son cannot be impeded; that the Government of India will 
determine about the location of Missionaries; that the Na- 
tives need not send their children to Missionary schools, and 
may, of themselves, establish schools; that Government will 
see that no Missionary tracts are used in the schools in the in- 
terior; and finally that their requests will be submitted without 
delay to the high authority to whom they must be referred. 
The Governor in Council tenderly refrain from touching the 
many unfounded allegations, and the many libellous and insi- 
dious falsehoods, which cannot fail to strike the most lenient 
and partial observer. The various charges, adduced against the 
late Government and theservants of Government, are but feebly 
set aside by the pacifying assurance, that Missionaries are just 
treated here the same way as everywhere else, and that Go- 
vernment aad adopted only those measures for the preserv- 
ation of the peace which it found to be called for: no fault is 
found with the statements of the Petitioners ; the Honorable 
the Governor merely regrets that he cannot give, the « speci- 
fic requests” the aid of his unqualified support. <A short time 
after we saw this answer in the public prints, we observed a 
notice of an entertainment given by Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Esq. 
to Sir James Carnac, nor could we check the apprehension 
a that many, from certain causes, would consider the visit to have 
i taken place at a most unseasonable juncture. The Petition 
a. and the reply were still, on all sides, the warm themes of 
a. public discussion, and many did not fail to remark that such 
re clauses of the reply, as might be disliked by the Petitioners, 
were expiated by the auspicious presence and condescension 
ie of the distinguished guest who done honor to the hospitality 
W of one of the most zealous adversaries of the Missionaries. 
| We think, that the Governor should have allowed a discreet 
a) interval between his recently expressed pledge of the “ stric- 
ig test neutrality,” and his acceptancy of this entertainment to 
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have elapsed. He might have fancied the construction which 
would be put upon any visit, which he might have been dispos- 
ed to have made Doctor Wilson at that time, or be might have 
allowed his thoughts to dwell upon the odium and obloquy, 
which the enemies of Christianity would have heaped upon Mr. 
Farish, had he, when Governor, accepted an invitation from 
Dr. Wilson, during the agitation which followed the conversion 


of the two Parsees. Sir James’s visit, to say the best of it, was 


ill-timed; to many Europeans it might signify nothing; but, to 
all the Natives, it will be a fertile source of felicitous augury. 

We refrain from any further comment on this reply, which 
is probably only the first of a lengthened series that are about 
to emanate from the Councils of India, and will now endeavour 
te fix our reflections, for a brief space, on the positions now oc- 
cupied by Christianity and heathenism, and en the neutrality 
affected by Government. 

It is plain, that on this side of India, a crisis has at léngth 
arrived; the hestile signals have been sounded, and the stan- 
dards unfurled. The torpid inactivity, or, as it is sometimes 
called, toleration, which seemingly, benumbed and deadened 
the fervid zeal of the Christian, and put to sieep the wakeful 
jealousy and care of the heathen, is fast dissolving. Both 
parties are now thoroughly. awake, and deeply intent upen the 
magnitude of their relative interests, the extent of each others 
power, and the probable issue of the contest. The Christian 
has furbished and shielded himself in his spiritual panoply, 
and surveying, with the calm and intrepid eye of faith, the pre- 
parations of his countless antagonists, he listens with a coura- 
geous composure to the first quivering and irresolute blast 
which sounds the movements of his foe. 

For some years back, the course of the Missionaries has 
been scarcely perceptible. Many thought that their occupation 
was useless; and that their prospects appeared as black and un- 
promising as of those who go to explore aregion, which all others 


believe to have ro existence. ‘The Natives behaved to them 
either with indifference or pretended civility ; and as long as they 


continued to operate upon Mhars and mendicants, the superior 
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eastes looked down upon their proceedings as foolish and cow- 
temptible. But even the Missionaries themselves seemed to take 
no small pains to place themselves towards Natives in as (avor- 
able a light as possible. They allowed the severity of their 
principles to become relaxed by excessive caution, and a cour- 
teous anxiety to. avoid all subjects of offence. The Native 
humour was often too far complied with, and even at times 
flattered. ‘They seemed to shrink from proclaiming, in a bold 
and resolute tone, the unpleasant and provoking terms of their 
commission, Their want of warmth and energy might not be 
owing to apathy, but to reluctance or shyness, for, though pre- 
pared and dermined to plunge into the coldness of the stream, 
they liked to linger shivering and yawning on the bank. But this 
backwardness and tender forbearance have now been relinquish 
ed; and one of the principal effects of the late conversion of the 
two Parsees has been that of causing the Missionaries of 
Christ to assume the fullness of their character, and to be re- 
cognised as the active instruments of moral change and revo- 
Intion. It would be well if all denominations of Missionaries 
would agree to act in concert, now that theirenemy is abroad; 
all rival feelings of sectarian jealousy should be obliterated: all 
should unite and'commune together and keep a stout front to 
the enemy. Missionaries are but too apt to entertain towards 
each other a distant and foreign feeling, regulated by the spirit 
and persuasions of the different communities to which they 
belong. They walk separate ways, and hold separate coun- 
sel; and this segregation of interests may not betoken, a 
want of mutual sympathy and cordiality, but it. occasions 
a disparity of views and. a disconcertedness of action, which 
naturally have a weakening effect upon the common cause. 
One great principle, which contributed much to the rapid 
success of the early preachers of Christianity was their being 
all of one mind; and the same may,} in an abstract sense; be 
said of the preachers of this day; they are all bound on a voy- 
age of conversion, but they do not all sail together. Some are 
far a-head, some are weathering a storm, some are going 


with the current, and some are riding lazily at anchor.. The 
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old preachers were of one mind and one object — the glory 
of God by the salvation of souls — the present preachers have 
one mind and two objects — the glory of God, and the glory 
of their respective missions. All glory is purchased by victo- 
rious rivalry and emulation, and is but the merit of achieving 
that which had foiled the strength and capacity of others. In 
worldly affairs, the love of it is commonly nourished by selfish- 
ness and envy, and we may conclude, that the Missionary, who 
has the glory of his own Mission greatly at heart, will scarcely 
fail, at times, to envy the proselyte, or begrudge the persecu~- 
tion of his neighbour. The indolence and barrenness of one 
mission will often be aggrieved at the zealousness and fruit- 
fulness of another, and, when left far behind in the race, it 
will sit down in fretful vexation, and exclaim against the folly 
and danger of rashness and presumption. There is a way of 
talking zealousness, and of acting zealousness, and it, for the 
most part, happens, that they, who talk, and do not act, are not 
over-liberal of their love for those that do both, and so there are 
missionsof very zealous words, who have small regard for missions 
of very zealous works. We would not have it inferred, that the 
various Missions are totally averse to each other; we do not 
mean to say that they are mutually animated by a spirit of 
irreconcilable hatred; but we do not hesitate to alledge, that 


they take no part with each other ; that they seldom mingle in - 


communion; are estranged and secluded within the narrow lim- 
its of their separate compounds, and are even cautious of coun- 


tenancingeach other. In illustration of some of what we have 


said, we may mention the fact, that at the last examination of the 
General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay, there was not a sin- 
ele Missionary, save those that belonged to the Scotch Mission, 
present, when Dr. Duff arose at the close of the day, and deliver- 
ed a most eloquent and impressive speech, upon the troubles 
which had recently beset the institution, and on the principles 
of sound education. It is to be hoped that the day is uot far 
off, when Missionaries will become deeply impressed with the 
necessity, and alive to the advantage, of joining heart and hand 
in the work in which they are all engaged. While all is weil 
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and comfortable, while there is no speck on the horizon, and all 
is calmness and tranquillity; while they have food to eat, and 
raiment to put on, and houses to cover them, and couches to 
meditate on, and carriages to roll in; while they can pray in 
peace, and groan in quietness, for the salvation of the heathen; 
it 33 probable, that the various Missions will continue fixed 
in isolated reserve and chillness, which we may not expect 
to see dissolved into social love and firm Christian fellowship, 
until penetrated by the heat and glow of persecution — a re- 
fining persecution, that brings away the ore bright and shining, 
purified from the dross, and rendered both use{ul and precious. 

We may now discuss, in a breath, the affected neutrality, pro- 
fessed by Government, between the dissemination of Christianity 
and the overthrow of idolatry, We say ‘‘affected,” because 
we are exceedingly sceptical of the existence of the possibility 
of a neutrality on religious subjects and disputes. Government 
1s but a combination of principles and passions and prejudices 
and propensities, the same as any other vreat or small assemblage 
of human life. It cannot claim any transcendent degree of 
perfection above the reach of common humanity, nor can its 
members aspire to any virtue in the council chamber, which they 
are unable to support in their domestic retirement. On in- 
different matters, men may exercise a neutrality; men may be 
neutral, in the distribution of trifles and toys; in doing small 
offices and kindnesses; in the partaking of dishes and delicacies: 
and in numerous other affairs, which by their levity float upon 
the surface of their minds; but only stir a passion ; only awake 
a prejudice ; ; only attack a principle; and this slight and filmy 
covering is instantly folded up, Like the tent of the fairy, neu- 
trality may have the power of expanding and covering an innu- 
merable host of unimportances, but when these are gone, and 
the stage is occupied by matters of a grave and serious nature, 
which employ the energy and solicitude of the mind and the fa- 
culties, it can be, easily and speedily, enclosed ina nut shell. 
Whoever heard of a neutral ground where the Government ofa 
country resided, while that country was convulsed and agitated 
by religious strife? Until lately, the Government here has had 
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nothing to do in the way of neutrality ; it has heretofure been 
undisturbed by any religious clamour ; but now that the ele- 
ments are in motion, and the storm gathering, and the powers 
of light and darkness are mustering for a desperate struggle, 
Government can no more preserve its composure and quietness, 
than can the billows cease to roar, and the thunder to roll, during 
the wrath and raging of a tempest. It can no more sustain 
the sullen and frigid composure of neutrality, than could the 
timid and feeble Honorious cease from the pursuit of plots 
and assassinations, when enclosed, by the Gothic arms, within 
the impenetrable marshes of Ravenna. Nations may be neu- 
tral with nations, partiesseldom with parties, and less seldom 
men with men; but who ever heard of a Government reposing 
on the carpet of neutrality, while the social foundations of its 
sway were beginning to tremble and smoke with volcanic con- 
vulsion, and when the working of some active principle seemed 
about to throw the pall of gigantic ruin and desolation over 
old shapes and forms ; when mountains were about to become 
lakes, and vallies were about to shoot up into mountains, and 
the whole face of the moral landscape was about to be trans- 
formed from what it was? The plain truth is this, that the 
day is fast approaching, when Government must eitheir join 
openly with the opponents of Christianity, or with Christians 
themselves. ‘The vapours of neutrality will soon be blown 
aside, scattered and exhausted by the hot blast of contending 
opinions, and Government must be often prepared to enforce 
its decisions and judgments by its sword, as well by its seal. 
There are some writers who take pains to show that the 
Christianization of India is to be amatter of smooth and easy 
performance, and their object, in arguing thus, would appear 
to arise from an overstrained anxiety to preserve the Govera- 
ment from alaim, not perceiving that Government has been 
alarmed allalong, and that the existence of Christian Mission- 
aries in India is owing to the necessity and pressure of events 
and circumstances which could not resisted. 
We, however, incline to the opinion, that the various reli- 
gions of India will have a rapid and hurried downfall, from the 
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| moment that Government has ceased to be either neutral, ot 
| I partial to the dominion of idols, and has, openly and decidedly, 
engaged in the establishment of Christianity. In the course 
of some time, the mass of Polytheism and Pantheism will, in 
i all likelihood, be impregnated and sottened by the infusion of 
some sound knowledge, and the darkness of superstition will 
be somewhat enlightened by a gleam of reason. A sincere 
and submissive reverence for rites, and ceremonies, for fables, 
and legends, which the judgment may have ceased to ap- 
prove, and pride or obstinacy to defend, must then become re- 
laxed and loosened; and sufficient zeal and enthusiasm will 
a be wanting either to stimulate resistance to a new religion, or 
. produce a martyr tothe old. The weight of Government on the 
side of the rising religion, and the influence it would exercise, 
would soon be decisive of the fate of the Hindoo Pantheon, 
which, being now deemed unserviceable and superannuated, 
might be permitted to occupy an instructive post beside that 
of Greece and Rome. But before the leaven of enlighten- 
ment works into the mass, some time must yet elapse — more 
time than will suffice for the safe and comfortable, and succes- 
sive, transitions of Sir James, from his present Government, from 
his shelf, and finally, from this vain and fleeting state of things — 
some generations may pass away, and in the interval there may 
be seasons of trouble and peril. India is governed by the 
force of arms, and Government will, in its eagerness to preserve 
its empire, for a long time be perplexed with the problem of how 
i it can conciliate the favor of the natives, enraged by the 
| triumphs of proselytism, maintain at the same time the charac- 
ter of a Christian Government, and manage the external and 
. internal relations of the state, with an army whose fidelity may 
| be weakened, in the same degree, as it might consider its reli- 
} gion to be, depressed or insulted. It has been the practice of 
t | | idolatry to enthrall the common herd, whose labuur gives them 
i | no time for reftection, in the bonds of ceremonious habits and 
| “ ; external usages, and the removal of a stone, or the prohibition 
a) | of a rite, would leave them free to transfer their spiritual hom- 
| age to some other object. The dread of permitting Christi- 
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anity to enter among the Sepoys is both selfish and unreasona- 
ble, and is, moreover, a very sure way of fostering the evils so 
gloomily anticipated, and which, by excluding Christianity, 
Government might hope to prevent. 

We are aware of no zra of moral change and transforma- 
tion peculiar to any nation, that has has not been an vera of 
confusion and excessive turmoil; but it is when there are prin- 
ciples to be uprooted, and opinions to be torn up, that the bil- 
lows of agitation and discord are most boisterous and furious. 
The Government may, in its anxiety to protect the prejudices 
— the common term for the religion — of the Natives, en- 
courage a resistance to Christianity, and it will be very loath 
to relinquish a policy. which might appear so conducive to the 
stability of its sway, till Missionaries have been stoned to 
death in the public streets. Itis in the working of this rule, 
that we see much danger — not to the success of Christianity, 
to which danger is always ancillary — but. to the tranquillity 
and peacefulness of the country. Government may err in the 
part it takes, as all Governments, from the days of Moses up- 
wards, commonly have done. It will be puzzled how to sus- 
tain its Christianity, with its other religions, and disaster, 
numerous and frequent, will be the consequence. 

If the conduct of the present and future Government of this 
quarter is to be regulated by the spirit of the Petition, which we 
have been discussing, it must both in its public routine, and 
in the private bearing of its several members, abstain from any 
exhibition of sincere and genuine Christianity. Governors and 
Members of Council must abjure their faith during the period of 
their office. They must sell themselves to the devil for three 
years, at the end of which time he will come for them, if they 
cannot find means toelnde the engagement. Like accomplish- 
ed hypocrites, they must be choice in such expressions, and do- 
ing in such works, as will, upon their retiry, ersure them the 
grateful esteem and, perhaps, plate, of the most enlightened, 
liberal-minded, and opulent natives in the Island. But, dur- 
ing the time of their paction, let them beware of padres and 
bibles and prayer-books. 1f the views or wishes of the Peti- 
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tioners are ever to be fully consulted, the Council Chamber of 
india must become the rendezvous of apostates and infidels ; 


and the heathen enemies of Christianity might then experience 


the force of those doctrines, which were once taught by the 
ferocious voices of a Robespierre and his grim associates. | 
We cannot, however, yield to the supposition that the Go- 
vernment of this country will ever shew an open aversion to 
Christianity, Neutral it cannot be; unmindful it cannot be: 
but, when not disposed to act consistently and. firmly on the 
side of truth, we cannot but expect that its proceedings will 
be replete with confusion and embarrassment, dissatisfactory to 
all, and fraught with mischief and misfortune. Rather than 
see the Government trimming between truth and falsehood, and 
thus thoroughly demeaning its Christian character, we would 
prefer to see it openly embracing ‘the cause of idolatry, and 
pursuing, with all the wrath of ruthless enemies, the cause of 
Christ. The gospel has already triumphed ever as terrible 
and as deadly obstacles as can again be thrown against it. 
India has been, for centuries and centuries back, the theatre of 
God’s judgments among many many nations. By means of 
their connection with her, kingdoms and cities have been risen _ 
to a towering height of glory and of grandeur; and, by the 
very same means, they have been rapidly precipitated into ex- 
tinction or insignificance. The plunder, riches, and the com- 
merce of India have been, and continue to be, a providential 
sphere where nations after nations have hurried to receive their 
doom. All the by-gone glory of Tyre and Sidon, all the riches 
and profusion of ancient Egypt, all the gorgeous splen- 
dour and magnificence that encircled the Caliphate, all the 
opulence and ‘pride of Venice, all the once extraordinary im- 
portance and power of Portugal, and the once excessive wealth 
‘of Holland — all may be traced to the unrivalled superiority 
which they, each in its day, maintained in their transactions 
with India. Whatever nation of the west has outstripped 
others inthe immensity of its commercial dealings with India 
has, for the time being, excelled in opulence and abundance: 
and while the tide of its prosperity continued to flow, it has 
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been pre-eminent in the arts of industry andluxury. But when 
once this stream of greatness has been shut against it, or made 
to run into other pastures, all its luxuriance and fertility have 
fast faded away, and barrenness and want have chased afar 
the influences of art and science. In this way, the wealth and 
commerce of India have, in the providence of God, been made 
the cause of exaltation and abasement among many tribes and 


nations. Britain now occupies, in a colossal shape, this scene — 


of apocalyptic destiny. She,more paramount than any of her 
predecessors, sways an exclusive power over all the rich re- 
sources of India. Other countries have drunk of this lusci- 
ous cup, until, bewitched by the enchanting sweetness of the 
draught, they became vain and intoxicated, besotted and blind- 
ed by satiety, and heedless of any thing but the gratification 
of insatiable desires, and the pampering of a ravening covet- 
ousness, Suddenly in the midst of the festivities, the banquet 
of rich wine, and the fumes of luxurious viands, the hand- 
writing has flamed on the wall — and their doom has been 
sealed, Oh! that Britain may not be ordained to a fate like this. 

It would be well if our rulers would reflect, that it is not to 
hold, even in fancy, the sceptre of fictitious and pretended neu- 
trality, that all India has been put under the foot of British 
supremacy. That power has not been given to be exercised 
mediatorially between God and Satan. It was not to achieve 
a compromise and a peace, between the worship of Jehovah 
and the worship of Idols, that India has been chartered to 
Great Britain, and it would be well that we would act with 
firmness and consistency in the task which Omnipotence has as- 
signed us, lest we be, in our turn, spued out from the land, 
and our place be given to another. 

We will now indulge in a brief and easy reflection on the 
present conduct and future prospects of the Natives, in their 
war with Christianity. Their hostility and rancour may be 
easily excused. Men will fight as hard for a habit as for a 
truth; and custom, even when proved to be both injurious and 
ridiculous, will still wrestle for ascendency. The three classes 


of people, who have petitioned against the encouragement or 
a) 
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spread of Christianity, have all ceased to defend their respec- 

tive tenets by the urgency of argument or wisdom. The field 

ef ratiocination and common sense, has also been abandoned, 

and they have nothing to offer in behalf of their devotional ad- 

herence to folly, and fraud of the most convincing nature, 

but the plea of habit, and fabuloustradition, No Hindoo, how- 

ever versed in the legends of his faith — no Musselman, how-- 
ever deep in the doctrines of the Koran, or the dreams of its 

commentators — no Zoroastrain, however devoted to the mys- 

teries of the elements — not all, however backed by the igno- 

rant pedantry, and careless opinions of some shallow Europe- 
ans, can now venture either to tell the nature amd extent of their 
own belief, or to impugn, with the smallest shew of discretion 
or candour, not to say intelligence and learning, the saving 

truths of Christianity. 


Nor would we be held as exulting over this weakness and 
misery. We have no wish to assume a vaunting tone and atti- 
tude, and make the follies and the vices of mankind a subject 
of merriment or ostentatious boasting ; and moreover, when we 
see the natives struggling fiercely in the forlorn attempt to roll 
back the tide of change which is sweeping fast on to overwhelm 
all the foul antiquities and snares of superstition, and mental 
delusion, and which is to wash away the stains and impurities 
of an unhallowed and mind-devouring heathenism, we feel no 
surprise or astonishment, however much we may be moved at 
their infatuated obstinacy. The very extreme badness of a 
cause will, when the mind is bent upon its prosecution, provoke 
it to plunge into an extremity of recklessness and cruelty, and as 
the more crime still steels and stimulates the performer to more, 
so there is no resource, for those engaged in the war against 
Christianity, but that of renouncing the enterprise altogether, 
or going deeper and deeper into it. While the natives conti- 
nue hardened against the truth, we cannot therefore expect but 
that they should daily grow more and more infuriated against 
it, and in the triple alliance of superstition which has been 
formed to exterminate it, that Power which has the least ma- 
terials capable of defending its own doctrines, or refuting those 
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to which it is opposed, will be the most eager and head-strong 
in the career of persecution. The metaphysical precepts and 
subtleties which replenish the sacred pages of the Vedas, and 
the monotheistic forms of worship prescribed in the Koran, 
may afford the Hindoo and the Mussulman some illusion of 
religion to speak of, and contend about, when disposed to do 
so, but the Zoroastrians can hardly exhibit the genuine frag- 
ment of an ingenious superstitious legend or system, on which 
they can make a stand, and this poverty of religious matter, 
while their hatred to Christianity lasts, will make them more 
fanatically inflamed against it. They are like Satan prostrate 
‘* full many a rood,” submerged in the liquid glow of infer- 
nal fires, his proud and aspiring ambition, which would grasp 
the sceptre of the Eternal, irrecoverably, and for ever, shatter- 
ed and extinguished, while indomitable pride and unrelenting 
though hopeless war raged more fiercely within him. 

The Zoroastrians have, on the present occasion, vehement- 
ly distinguished themselves as tie leaders of an onset against 
the approach of Christianity, and have managed to drag the 
auxiliary forces of the Hindoos and Mussulmans into the 
field, merely for the sake of numetical shew. We readily be- 
lieve, that the two latter are as much terrified and anguished as 
the former, but they want that affiliation of heart and hand, 
and that unity of action, which the others have acquired by 
their inferiority in point of number, their seclusion among 
strangers as a peculiar people, and the strong bond of a clannish 
and distinctive dialect. We will therefore, in closing our reflec- 
tions, address them for a moment on the dark and discouraging 
prospect of their ever reaping any success in those endeavours, 
destined to retard and throw back the TRUTH, and to strengthen 
the fences of folly and superstition, 

‘¢ Your ancestors,” we might tell them, ‘‘ were at one time 
‘¢ famous for empire and renown, and Asia trembled and shook 
‘¢ before them. The God of those Christians, whom you des- 
«* pise, as people, addicted to low and disgusting vices, whose 
‘¢ religion you hate, and whose ministers you persecute, was 
«¢ he that placed the diadem of empire on the brow of Cyrus, 
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** and granted long and prosperous reigns to Darius Hystas- 
‘nes, to Artaxerxes Longimanus, to Darius Nothus, and 
‘« Artaxerxes Mnemon, who showed favor and conferred pri- 
‘** vileges upon his people; but beyond these; the tiara was 
‘* more productive of vexation and trouble, than the biting and 
‘‘ provoking importunity of your demon Darodj Neshoch. * 
‘‘ Of their numerous successors, few there were whose lives 
** were not terminated by a rebel or an assassin ; and when the 
‘great Chosroes, and Bahram, and Yezdejerid, sought to 
‘‘ annihilate the followers of Christ, by the most cruel and 
‘hellish system of persecution which they could devise ; sud- 
‘* denly, the terrible Arabs, resistless under the fiery enthusiasm 
‘‘ of a new-born faith, came rushing on like an over-whelming 
‘and deadly blast from the desert, and the throne, and Satra- 
‘* pies, and the religion of your ancestors, vanished like a vi- 
** sion of the night. Ye are now living in rich and luxurious 
‘¢ prosperity under the shadow of that religion, for the perse- 
** cution of which, the Empire of your ancestors, which arrest« 
‘‘ed the march of Roman Domination, was levelled by the 
‘*rude and despised Arabs at a blow; true, you cannot now 
‘treat it, as your fathers treated it, but you are as hostile 
‘‘ and ungrateful as you can be, and ye will not learn, from 
‘< the past or the present, that none can lift their hands against 
‘¢ the God, whom ye persecute, and prosper. 

‘¢ Be your rage and animosity against Christians however 
‘¢ keen and malignant; be your imaginations however heated , 
‘‘ you may rest assured that they are nevertheless full of sym- 
‘‘ pathy and sorrow for you; they well know the tenacious 
‘** power of habits and customs; they well kuow the fettering 
‘‘ influence of antiquity; and when corrupt error, and evil 
‘** prejudices are awrenching from the heart, and superstition is 
‘¢ being dragged from its darkest lair in the soul, they can mildly 


“ This is a demon in the shape of a fly more tormenting than that 
which buzzed about the nose of my uncle Toby; he is to be washed 
from place to place, till driven under the toes of the left foot, when he 
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‘¢ pity and forgive the struggles and violence which natural- 
‘ly ensue. The reason why Missionaries labour to eradicate 
‘¢ from your breasts your devotion to the creed of Zoroaster, and 
‘© why they continue to disturb you in the enjoyment of your 
‘< rites and oblations, is because they love you. It is this love 
‘¢ which impels them, in spite of all rebuffs and repugnancies, 
‘© to be making you an incessant offer of that Truth, which is 
‘© as atwo-edged sword powerful to the cutting asunder of the 
‘« strongest ties and affections. You complain of its being 
‘© the cause of social disruption and alienation, but this is the 
‘‘ price of its possession, and the penalty of having so long 
‘despised it. You wish to do without Christianity, but 
‘“« Christianity cannot do without you. You wish the Govern- 
‘ment to keep it away from you, but the Government cannot. 
‘© Government may be powerful in saving you from the ra- 
‘“ vages of war and rapine; by the terror and potency of its 
‘‘ arms, and the goodness of its laws, it may, and does enable 
‘¢ vou to lie down in ease and comfort, undisturbed by the 
‘¢ fear of a foreign invader, or the extortion of a despotic and 
‘¢ ruthless magistrate, but it cannot, even were it willing to do 
‘it, preserve or shelter you from the irresistible invasion of 
‘* truth. 

«¢ Your Petition against Missionaries can in no degree avail 
‘in ridding you of your enemy, but it will the rather encourage 
‘‘ and incite a more thorough perseverance. More Missionaries 
«« will now hasten to the scene, and the only effectsof your weak 
‘¢ and angry remonstrances will be that. of making the servants 
‘«* of Christ more zealous, and the voice of truth more loud and 
‘‘ frequent. The more obstinate and intemperate you are dis- 
‘* posed to be, and the more virulent your hostility, the more 
‘¢ will you draw upon yourselves the attention and anxiety of 
‘© Missionaries, just as friends and physicians crowd round the 
‘© eouch of a sick man, as the paroxysms are more violent 
‘‘and dangerous. ‘The countenance and support which you 
‘+ expect from individuals high in station are moreover of a very 
‘¢ hollow and deceitful nature. All that is done or said by 
‘ them is merely tohumour you. Some wish to get over things 
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‘‘ smoothly ;some wish to borrow money from you; some are 
‘‘ looking for a good name among you; and some are ruminat- 
“ing on the hopes of a plate or a statue from among you — 
‘* but all these, except in as far as you can be made subservie 
‘* ent to their interests, care very little about you. Even your 
‘* friend Sir James Carnac, anointed and flattered as he is, when 
‘* sitting cozy in his own sanctum, often perhaps enjoys a hearty 
‘‘ chuckle at you. To he sure be must keep up appearances ; 
‘‘ he must be very amorous of the prejudices to which you are 
“‘ wedded; he must have a mighty regard for all your forms of 
** invocation and ablution — but do you really believe that all 
‘* this serious show of solemn gravity is any thing but dry out- 
“* ward affectation? Then, why do you not try to argue instead 
‘‘ of petition, down the Missionaries? Why do you not de- 
‘* fend, and not abandon you doctrines when your see them at- 
“‘ tacked? You strive to arouse the politic jealousy of Govern- 
““ ment that it may afford you shelter from the scorch of Christ- 
““ianity. You dread exposure; and you pusillanimously en- 
‘* deavour to awake the fears of Government by hinting loose- 
‘‘ ly at the probability of your disaffection. You pray against 
** Christian books, and Christian schools, not because you have 
‘‘shewn them by the evidence of reason or example to be 
“‘ of a pernicious or immoral nature, but because they are 
‘* fraught with active and practical laws for the benefit of man’s 
‘‘ moral nature, and are endowed with a degree of applicabi- 
‘‘ lity and adaptation to man’s feelingsand condition, the clear- 
“ness and authority of which, when too hard to controverted, 
“* cannot be cavilled at. We hope that you will reflect on this 
‘“‘ when you are again inclined to try your pens on them. 
‘‘ You often ask, and you get some sordid creatures of Christ- 
*jans to ask with you, why Missionaries come to trouble you at 
“all? You say you are well enough; you like your own faith 
‘and your own way; you trouble no one with your opinions ; 
‘“ you calumniate or abuse no one’s religion; you busy your- 
“selves about no proselytes; you do not destroy the peace 
“of families, by severing the ties of affection, that subsist 
“* between its members, and you ask, but without enquiry 
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«© you ask, why your peace and your happiness should be invad- 
‘* ed, and laid waste, without any provocation on your part ? 
‘¢ To this seemingly fair and equitable question the Bible alone 
‘} can furnish an answer. Without it, we cannot tell why 
‘* change succeeds change in this world; from no other system of 
‘religion or philosophy can we learn why barbarism and re- 
‘* finement prevail; why ignorance and learning, good and evil, 
‘¢ war and peace; why nations are overthrown by nations; 
‘‘ why languages customs and creeds alter aud fade away ; 
‘¢ without it, we cannot say why matters might not have been 
‘¢ differently arranged ; we might perplex our faculties, and be- 
‘«‘ wilder our judgement by theorizing on the subject, and after 
** the most wearisome aud lavish exercise of faney and ingenu- 
‘¢ ity, we will find ourselves as dark as when we set out. You 
‘¢ might as well ask, why you have any notion of religion at all, 
‘¢ as ask the reason of its being disturbed. ‘The spiritual con- 
‘* stitution of man is fitted for the practical discharge of pre- 
‘‘ scribed duties, but it is furnished with no innate capacity for 
‘< ascertaining or explaining the causes of the phenomena with 
‘¢ which itself is replenished and surrounded. Men are thus 
‘impressed with the duties of mutual love and sympathy, and 
‘¢ when these natural principles of the mind are inspired and 
‘«* guided by divine revelation, to what point will they so read- 
“ily tend as to the glorification of God, and how can God be 
‘more glorified than by the extension of his kingdom, and 
‘¢ the promulgation of hislaw? Christians are commanded to 
‘‘ go forth and proclaim the Gospel to all nations, and the re- 
‘‘ ligion they preach is not designed for particular orders and 
‘¢ sections of the human family, but is ordained and appointed 
‘¢ for the benefit of all. You say that, whether right or wrong, 
‘€ you wish to remain quiet and undisturbed in the possession 
‘‘ and consolation of what you have; but does not this shew 
‘* that what you have must be both worthless and injurious? 
‘* Has it not contracted the channels of your natural love and 
‘‘ sympathy to the circuit of your own narrow circle? Has 
‘‘ it not chained you down to the narrow bounds of your own 
“kindred? If you had got something good, would it not 
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cause your virtues to expand ? — Would it not give fervour 

and amplitude to your love? — Would it not make your be- 

nevolence to diffuse itself far and far abroad? — and would 

it not constrain you to go in search of scenes and objects 

whereon tlie over-flowings of your felicity might be poured? 

If your religion does you good indeed, you ought to impart 

this good to others; and if it does not prompt you to do this, 

but rather urges you to conceal your good among yourselves, 

it shews that your God is a very selfish being, devoid of 
charity and liberality, and unworthy of either respect or 
veneration, It shows also that your religion is opposed to the 
common principles of benevolence and charity, origiaally 
implanted in human nature; for if it were not, it would con- 
sume you with an exquisite longing to bestow upon others 
that comfort and that sweetness of hope, and that spiritual 
joy, which it bestows upon you, But it makes you the re- 
verse of this, it represses and smothers every involuntary or 
unguarded emotion of pious and devout regard for the religi- 
ous wants of others; it wars with your own nature, harden- 
ing your heartstrings, and damming up, or polluting the whole- 
some fountain of the human aifections; and is it not easy to 
see that religion such as this, is nothing but a dungeon to the 
soul and all that is within it? You have heard much said 
about liberality, and you have been taught to exclaim that 
the attempt to deliver you from the darkness and dampness 
of your dungeon is a very illiberal one, but is it not as illi- 
beral in you to keep the comforts and pleasures of your dun- 
geon to yourselves? If you apologise, by saying that the 
place is too narrow, and that there is no room but for your- 
selves, do you not still act illiberally when you refuse to quit 
a situation where you cannot indulge in the exercise of your 
kinder feelings, where your faculties are restrained, and 
where you are darkened and straitened against intercourse 
or access? Christianity laboursto take you out of this hole ; 
she entreats you to come out of it, and offers you an illimit- 
able scope for the most ample developement and the most 
extensive employment of your nobler faculties, and if you 
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«+ will not come out, but keep kicking and spurning at her out- 
«¢ stretched arm, her liberal compassion will not be offended, 
‘¢ nor will she cease in her benign exertions, because ye are 
‘headstrong, and bitterly illiberal.”’ 

The history of Christianity is replete with instances of its 
greatest enemies suddenly becoming its best and steadiest 
friends, and this historic truth may, notwithstanding ail that 
has passed, and all that is professed, be speedily confirmed by 
the Parsees. 
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